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THE PIONEERS OF WABASH COUNTY. 

An Addeess Delivered by Theodore G. Eisley at the Dedi- 
cation of McCleary's Bluff Monument, June 8th, 1919. 

"Down the rivers, o'er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nation, 
Painted like the leaves of autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
In their faces stern defiance, 
In their hearts the feuds of ages." 

The simple story of the adventures, privations and 
achievements of the sturdy pioneers, who reclaimed the west- 
ern wilderness from savagery and primitive solitude, and 
reared, within its vast confines, homes, schoolhouses, churches 
and cities, and there transplanted all the beneficent accesso- 
ries of civilization, will stir with laudable aspirations the hearts 
of generations yet to come. The early pioneers, who were 
acquainted with the thrilling incidents and crude conditions of 
frontier days, with but few solitary exceptions, have passed 
away and none survive who can shed a clear light on debatable 
facts or traditionary tales relating to the first settlements and 
inhabitants of our county. 

Our county is one of the fairest in the Wabash Valley, and 
the river valleys, where civilization was first planted, have 
always been man's favorite abode. There the conditions of 
nature seem to act most kindly on his endeavors; there the 
exuberant soil and plentiful waters bless his toil with the most 
abundant returns and multiply his opportunities for wealth 
and comfort with a prodigality unknown to the treeless 
prairies, semi-arid plains and rugged mountain slopes. To this 
region of lavish promise and inviting beauty came the brave 
pioneers and they believed that here, if anywhere, man should 
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be happy, prosperous and patriotic, and the thousands of 
thrifty, intelligent and progressive men and women, assembled 
here today, are living witnesses to the clarity of their vision. 

At the time John McCleary settled here, this region, so 
prodigal in potential wealth, so remote from civilization, so 
primitive in character, was regarded as a strange and inhos- 
pitable country, where the gory tomahawk, pestilential fevers 
and ferocious wild beasts would assail the on-coming skirmish 
lines of civilization and exact from them a fearful toll of death 
and suffering. Yet these portentous foes of the bold and self- 
sacrificing pioneers failed to thwart the tide of emigrants who 
were ready to confront and grapple with them in grim and 
deadly conflict, if only they could reach and reclaim this 
bounteous country from savagery and hand it down, as a 
legacy, to their descendants. 

The first people who came into this interior wilderness, 
beset with lurking dangers, yet filled with abounding oppor- 
tunities, were virtually isolated from the world. Their way of 
life was crude and lonely. Hardships, exposure and the want 
of proper ministrations in sickness and accidents, hurried 
nearly all to premature graves. Read the inscriptions on the 
scores of tombstones, or their fragments, which mark their 
graves, and see how few reached three score years. 

They spun on spinning wheels and wove on looms of their 
own handicraft, material for their clothing. They made their 
own clumsy chairs, rough tables and rude bedsteads, and ate 
from wooden bowls, their coarse and humble fare. They 
roughly tanned for leather, the skins of the wild beasts they 
slew for food, and from it fabricated shoes and raiment and 
from the husks of corn made their ropes, harness and brooms. 
They made baby cradles from hollow logs. Sassafras tea, 
sweetened with maple sugar, was esteemed a most delectable 
beverage. The trusty rifle was always carried to the field and 
ready for instant service, at the approach of the skulking 
savage. The fertile soil, when cleared of its great trees, which 
required arduous toil and almost infinite perseverance, yielded 
bounteous crops. The streams were filled with edible fish. The 
bear, deer, turkey, squirrel, raccoon and wild pigeons abounded 
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everywhere and their savory meat could be had in abundance. 
The majestic forests were stored with nutritious nuts and 
acorns and the hogs, such as they were, lived and were fattened 
on mast. Wild strawberries, in the springtime, embroidered 
the settlers' lonely paths, industrious bees stored their honey 
in hollow trees and the wild crab apple, as now, freighted the 
air with redolent perfume. These heights were crowned with 
majestic forests of the most valuable trees, but vandal hands 
have almost dismantled them and but few are still standing 
that were beheld by the wrapt and enchanted vision of the 
iron-willed pioneers. 

The great sycamores along the banks of the Wabash have 
been made famous by that sweetly sentimental song, "On the 
Banks of the Wabash," and the monarch of them all stood at 
Old Rochester, about three miles above here, near where the 
Coffee Creek empties into the Wabash. It was over twenty- 
eight feet in circumference and eight feet eleven inches in 
diameter. It was a natural curiosity and was visited by 
thousands and greatly interested botanists. It was in a fairly 
good state of preservation when it was cut down, in 1897. It 
was a landmark known by all boatmen and surveyors, hunters 
and settlers and was the central object of natural interest on 
the lower Wabash and its wanton destruction provoked bitter 
condemnation. It was beheld with wonder by the French 
explorers who first came down the Wabash River, and was 
doubtless standing as a lordly sentinel over the primeval 
forests of the "Great Wabash" when Columbus discovered 
America. 

Because of the favorable environments, the densest Indian 
population in the State grew up along the Wabash and Illinois 
rivers. Nowhere could the redman find such an abundance of 
game, fish and fowl, so easy of procurement, live in such savage 
affluence or find a more congenial home. This beautiful and 
plenteous land was coveted by many tribes and fierce and 
bloody must have been the numerous wars waged by contending 
tribes, for its possession. The renowned Iroquois had heard 
romantic tales of its natural charms and rich abundance and in 
the seventeenth century invaded it, with a band of picked war- 
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riors, and defeated the Illini, but did not attack the Indians 
along the lower Wabash, who consisted of the Shawnees to the 
North, and who had an important village at Hanging Rock, 
about fifteen miles above here, which is one of the most 
picturesque points on the river, and the Piankishaws to the 
South and whose chief villages were on this Bluff and at Village 
Bend, three miles below. The Piankishaws were a tribe of the 
Algonquin family. They were cousins of the Miamis and came 
with them to Illinois, but with whom they afterward waged 
relentless war. They were a fierce and marauding band, always 
given to plunder and bloodshed. Their band never numbered 
over a thousand. The Government removed them to the south- 
west in 1867, and in 1890 there were said to be but three sur- 
vivors of this once bold and roving band. They had previously 
removed from this locality in 1817 and their going was a happy 
and composing event for the ever anxious and perturbed set- 
tlers. Mrs. James Sharp, who died a few years ago, stated that 
when a little girl, she was present when more than 300 of them 
assembled under the great trees, at old Rochester, in a farewell 
meeting, before their departure. The redman has departed 
forever, from the land he loved so dearly, but the memory of his 
race is perpetuated in the sweetly musical and euphonious 
names of rivers, counties, towns and states, which he has left 
us as a legacy of his poetical fancies. 

The most thrilling events of the early settlement of this 
locality were the killing of the French boys, Joseph Burway 
and Joseph Pichinant and the Cannon massacres, by the 
Indians. The two hardy and adventurous French boys 
had come from Detroit and joined the little colony of traders 
and trappers at Rochester, just above here, a few miles, and 
which is replete with interesting pioneer history, relating to 
this, Coffee Precinct. They were killed at Baird's Pond, then 
in 1815, a very considerable body of water surrounded by a vast 
forest. Some of the settlers having lost their horses, the boys 
went in search of them and while tracking them, were am- 
bushed and killed. Burway carried a heavy rifle, the report of 
which was heard and recognized by three settlers. They 
suspected an Indian attack, hurried to the settlement and gave 
the alarm and pursuit was commenced immediately, but the 
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savages escaped. One settler was said to have seen the Indians 
who killed the boys, fleeing through the woods, shortly after- 
wards. The dead and mutilated bodies of the young heroes 
were soon found. The surrounding circumstances showed that 
Burway had fought desperately, for, along the course he had 
gone, was found the dead bodies of four Indians, one being in a 
hollow log. 

The vicinity was filled with hostile and treacherous sav- 
ages as late as 1816 and 1817. The murderous redskins drove 
the settlers into forts or block-houses, or across the Wabash 
Eiver, for protection from the tomahawk and scalping knife. 
In 1817 occurred what is known in local history, as the "Can- 
non Massacre," an event whose tragic and bloody character 
threw the settlements in a state of fearful apprehension. An 
account of the massacre, as afterward given by one of Mr. Can- 
non's daughters, describes it in the following manner : Mr. Can- 
non and his sons came across the Wabash Eiver from the Indi- 
ana side, and constructed a cabin near Campbell's Landing, in 
Coffee Precinct, on the ground where the Painter Graveyard is 
now located, in Section 26, T. 2 S., E. 14 W. No signs of 
Indians were seen while they were engaged in the work, and it 
was supposed they had all left. After completing the cabin 
they crossed the river to bring over the family. Late in the 
afternoon of the same day, after they had all moved and settled 
in their house, they found a bee tree, and after becoming fairly 
settled, the men went into the timber to cut it. While thus 
engaged a band of Indians fell upon them suddenly. Mr. Can- 
non was instantly killed and the others overtaken and dis- 
patched by the murderous foe. They cut off Mr. Cannon's head 
and otherwise mutilated his body. Mrs. Cannon, a boy ten years 
old, and a son-in-law by the name of Starks, were captured and 
carried away by the Indians. They were all subsequently ran- 
somed, except the boy, who was believed to have been killed west 
of Lancaster. The late John Higgins stated, that when a small 
boy he remembered hearing the settlers of Lancaster tell about 
seeing a band of prowling Indians west of there, late one after- 
noon, within a day or two after the tragedy and hearing the 
screams of a child and that when morning came no trace of the 
savages could be found. This is the route that would have 
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been most convenient for them to reach what is now Clay 
County, where the other members of the family were ransomed, 
but they knew nothing of the boy's fate. Samuel Mcintosh and 
Henry Painter skinned a horse that was killed in the attack 
and in its hide wrapped the bodies of the victims and buried 
them in the same grave. 

Prior to 1712 this country was a part of Canada, but was 
then united with the lower Mississippi settlements, under the 
name of Louisiana. In the year 1717 the Illinois country had 
but 300 white inhabitants. By the terms of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, the Illinois country was transferred to the 
British Crown. When the year 1818 dawned, the inhabitants 
of the Illinois country had lived under French, English and 
American territorial government. Immigration, from every- 
where, had poured into this land of golden promises. Travel- 
ers and adventurers were telling entrancing tales of its fertile 
soil, gliding rivers, opulent mines and exuberance of edible 
game. The early settlers sought for and settled the timbered 
lands, for obvious reasons, in preference to the treeless 
prairies, and particularly those situated near navigable 
streams. 

The chief industries were farming, lumbering, flat-boating 
and crude manufacturing. The "pioneer mills" were a 
supremely important industry. They were a cheap and simple 
contrivance and had a capacity of ten or twelve bushels per 
day. One was erected at Kochester in 1818, and its customers 
came in some instances, a distance of sixty miles. A whipsaw, 
the chief device for sawing boards, was erected at Rochester, 
at a very early date. Most of the lumber manufactured in this 
way was used for building flat-boats, which was the most 
active industry in river towns. They were used on the rivers 
of the Mississippi Valley for transporting surplus products to 
New Orleans. Hundreds of these boats were made and loaded 
at Rochester and started on their long and toilsome journeys 
and upon arrival in New Orleans, would be abandoned. Keel- 
boats and barges were used for the return trip. They were 
propelled by poles or towed like canal boats. These journeys, 
were beset with perils and hardships. 
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The pioneers had but few of the comforts and pleasures of 
life, as we know them today, and were often destitute of 
ordinary necessities, but their sturdy hearts were stout with 
courage and they were filled with the inspiring hope of better 
days to come, and the promise of being able to leave a rich 
inheritance to their posterity. They strode the forests and 
walked the prairies, happy, hopeful and self-reliant men and 
women, unperturbed by the follies and fads, the bitter rival- 
ries, the grinding competition and morbid restlessness that, 
today, fills asylums, poor-houses, prisons and suicidal graves. 
Theirs was a home of severe simplicity, but substantial and 
proof against the wintry winds and often without the useless 
trappings of nails, hinges, locks and glass. The ordinary cabin 
had but one room, chinked and daubed, and containing a huge 
fireplace for cooking and heating. Corn was the staple article 
of food and from it they made lye, hominy, samp and whiskey. 
Their simple and routine lives were undisturbed by financial 
panics, "agents", strikes, society scandals, church debts, in- 
come taxes and the high cost of living. They made their 
clothes from wool, flax and furs, which were more notable for 
durability than beauty and were made by the patient and 
industrious wives and daughters. The men wore "jeans" and 
linsey-woolsey hunting shirts and coon-skin caps and the 
women linsey-woolsey gowns and they were as happy, clothed 
in this humble apparel, as if they had been dressed in raiment 
of which kings and queens would have been proud. 

Amusements were robust and athletic and esteemed for 
their exhibitions of physical prowess and endurance, shooting 
was universally practiced and regarded as one of the highest 
and most practical accomplishments. Jumping and wrestling 
were common pastimes and everybody danced to the music of 
the old time fiddler. Disputes and quarrels were often settled 
by square stand-up fights, and the murderous revolver, which 
reaps its annual sanguinary harvest of thousands of lives, was 
not carried in the pocket of the young pioneers. 

Some of the early territorial laws of Illinois were ex- 
tremely harsh and cruel, but they were taken from the laws of 
older states. In our day of greater tolerance and deeper 
solicitude for the unfortunate and delinquent, it is difficult to 
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believe that our statutes were ever sullied by providing for the 
following severe and degrading punishment: For burglary, 
whipping on the bare back 39 stripes; larceny, 31; hog steal- 
ing, 39 lashes ; bigamy, 100 to 300 stripes ; disobedient children 
and servants, ten lashes and branding with hot iron and stand- 
ing in the pillory for extreme cases, and there were five crimes 
punishable with death. No property was exempt from execu- 
tion and if the debt and costs w T ere not paid in full, the hapless 
and helpless debtor could be cast into prison to satisfy the 
wrath of his vindictive creditor. In those rude times men and 
women would ride a hundred miles, over wild, unbroken roads 
to witness the pious spectacle of a public hanging from which, 
thanks to the growth of charity and more humane influences, 
their now living descendants would ride farther to avoid seeing. 

John McCleary was the first white man to settle on this 
beautiful and commanding bluff and from him it received its 
name, thus serving to commemorate this bold pioneer. The set- 
tlement was made in 1816, and this appropriate monument has 
been fittingly erected as a memorial to him and other brave and 
hardy settlers who soon joined him and his family and shared 
with them the privations of a life in the wilderness. 

John McCleary was a native of the State of New York and 
was born in 1767, and died here in 1837. He and his wife, 
Margaret Glenn, both lie buried here, on these noble heights, 
whereon in youth they built a wilderness home and dwelt until 
death. He served in the war of 1812, with a Pennsylvania 
Regiment, after which in 1814, he moved to Dayton, Ohio, and 
there, accompanied by his wife and eight children, he crossed 
the State of Indiana and remained for a time at Vincennes and 
thence came down the Wabash River and settled here. 

His first dwelling was a half-faced camp, covered with 
bark and lined with bed quilts. The first year this served as a 
home and sleeping place for the women folks, while the boys 
sought lodging in the army covered wagons. Later he built his 
log house about 600 yards south of this monument on what 
is now known as the Batson place. 

Upon arriving here he soon went to Shawneetown and 
entered a full section of land, paying for it the fabulous sum 
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of 25 cents per acre. This section is thought to include the 
farms of Schrodt, Batson, Milburn, Venable and others. 

Among John McCleary's pioneer neighbors, who with him 
lie buried here, are Ephraim Phar and wife, who came from the 
east through Tennessee, settling about 1820 on what is now 
known as the Bruce farm, lying between the Bluff and Keens- 
burg. These families intermarried. 

The descendants of John McCleary are numerous and scat- 
tered through this and other counties. His two sons were John 
and James McCleary. His daughters were Elizabeth, who was 
Betsy Bigg, of Bellmont ; Julia Ann, who was Julia Ann Baird, 
of Bellmont; Mary MCleary Taylor, of Fulton County, Illi- 
nois, and the three following daughters, who with their 
husbands are buried here: Isabella, the wife of William 
Carlton; Margaret, the wife of George Truscott; Sarah, the 
wife of Eliphalet Phar. 

It is most pleasing to record that we have living yet with 
us five of John McCleary's grandchildren — Mrs. Melinda Mc- 
Cleary Eigg; Mrs. Elizabeth McCleary Freemont of Mount 
Erie; Mrs. Sarah Ann Eigg, of Belmont; Mr. Isaac Baird, of 
Bone Gap and Mrs. Sarah Oliver Phar, to whom the honor is 
due of originating the idea of erecting this beautiful monument. 

The following names of persons buried on the Bluff are 
carved on the monument : 

John McCleary, 1767-1837; war of 1812; settled Mc- 
Cleary's Bluff 1816. 

Margaret Glenn, his wife, 1775-1844. 

Eebecca McCleary, 1838-1855. 

Isabella McCleary Carlton, 1793-1843. 

James Glenn Carlton, 1830-1866; Co. E, 63rd 111. Inft. 

Margaret McCleary Truscott, 1808-1844. 

Charles W. Truscott, 1842-1862; Co. E, 40th 111. Inft. Vol. 

Mary, wife of Dr. Truscott, 1838-1870. 

Ephraim Phar, 1816. 

Nancy, his wife. 

Samuel Phar, 1818-1856. 

Sarah McCleary Phar, 1812-1865. 
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Eliphalet N. Phar, 1812-1864. 

Isabella G. Hunter, 1836-1857. 

Nancy Bruce, 1817-1857. 

Thomas Baird and wife, pioneers of 1816. 

Ealph 0. Baird, 1796-1859. 

Mary A. Ellis, his wife, 1812-1852. 

Elizabeth Baird, wife of Thomas Baird, 1828-1858. 

Ralph Baird, Jr., 1835-1856. 

Margaret B. Gray, 1823-1845. 

Samuel Baird, 1807-1844. 

Eliza Baird, 1835-1856. 

John P. Baird, 1844-1864 ; Co. G. 48th Eeg. 111. Vol. 

Thomas W. Baird, 1836-1855. 

John M. Baird, 1839-1857. 

James Denham, 1782-1855; War of 1812. 

John M. Denham, 1810-1856. 

Rachel B. Denham, 1817-1865. 

William W. Denham, 1823-1870. 

Rebecca A. Hewet, 1844-1856. 

The McCleary's Bluff Monument Association, composed 
of the descendants of John McCleary and other pioneers, who 
have erected this appropriate monument, and had inscribed 
thereon the names of many worthy pioneers, have justly earned 
the approbation of all patriotic and public-spirited citizens of 
Wabash County. To Mrs. Lillian Truscott Strickland, D. W. 
Denham, Dr. John Phar, Mrs. Sarah Oliver and David Carlton, 
particularly, among others, have zealously assisted in making 
this a memorable day in the history of Wabash County and in 
rescuing from oblivion the interesting characters and stirring 
event of this locality, we owe sincere obligations. While these 
local incidents may not be of general historical importance, yet 
they have an inestimable value and surpassing interest in local 
annals and in times now past, engaged the universal attention 
of the early settlers of our county and to them, were epochal 
events, and of such incidents, adventures, privations, strug- 
gles and achievements, is made up the real history of the habits, 
customs, progress and modes of life of all peoples. 
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In 1872, there occurred at this place a surprising and 
memorable Indian visit. With the rising of the sun, flooding 
with morning light these crowning summits, there appeared, 
drifting on the river below us, four skiffs filled with Indians, 
tawdrily dress and bedecked with feathers, beads and paint, who 
had come from some Northern Reservation, and for some 
recondite purpose, but which must have related to some tradi- 
tion of buried treasure on the Bluffs that had been handed down 
to their tribe by its former Indian inhabitants. After carefully 
exploring the Bluff for signs, traces and landmarks, they 
engaged the services of two white men to direct them to certain 
points and being satisfied with the locations indicated to them 
by the palefaces, dismissed them and secretly began to make 
excavations, and after several days of labor and searching, 
loaded their skiffs with the cautiously concealed articles they 
had procured and departed as silently and uncommunicatively 
as they came. There is little doubt but what they came to 
unearth some of the many articles of treasure which were 
buried here, in great quantities, by their red brothers, but how 
were these Indians, after the lapse of so many years, able to find 
their way here and discover it? Surely it is an illustration of 
the unerring accuracy of Indian traditions. 

The settlement known as Campbell's Landing, was in Sec- 
tion 11, Town 2 South, Range 14 West, and was made August 
14th, 1810, by James Campbell. He came from Kentucky, with 
his wife and seven children and thirteen slaves. He was a 
thrifty farmer in Kentucky, but determined to move beyond the 
baneful influences of human slavery and for that reason sought 
a home on the wild frontier. Upon his arrival on the free soil 
of Illinois, he called his slaves about him and liberated them. 
The story of this benevolent act having reached his former home 
in Kentucky, a band of "nigger stealers" conceived and pre- 
pared to carry out the nefarious plot of arresting them and 
reselling them into slavery, as a pecuniary adventure. They 
seized eleven of the negroes and sold them back into slavery. 
Mr. Campbell was a man of enterprise, fine character and con- 
trolling influence. Below here he established a ferry, at an 
early date, which served the people of this territory and was 
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used on several occasions by the settlers to flee across the river 
to escape the attacks from the hostile savages. 

This noble river, affording food, canoeing, plenty of fish 
and water fowls, the rich commons covered nearly all the year 
with a luxuriant growth of succulent cane, affording excellent 
feeding grounds in winter for deer and other animals, the 
stately forests filled with palatable and fur-bearing game, to- 
gether with these lofty bluffs, providing him with favorable 
watch towers and lovely eminences, for the interment of his 
dead, made this place an ideal home for the redman and with 
grim and sullen defiance he struggled to retain it. On these 
same heights but a few hundred feet from this cemetery of the 
white man, is the old burial ground where now sleep hundreds 
of his once savage foes, their fierce and gory feuds forever 
ended, they now sleep n peace on these verdant summits which 
they loved so dearly. 

A little way to the Northeast still stands the old town of 
Eochester, once the central business point of this region, its 
old glory faded, its commerce departed and its buildings gone 
or decayed, graphically illustrating the results of the decline 
of river transportation, on the Wabash, when railroads made 
their advent into this splendid valley. Here the white man first 
settled in this county and here came, in days long gone by, the 
inhabitants of Mount Carmel, Mount Vernon, Albion, Fair- 
field, Grayville and Princeton, Indiana, for flour, meal, lumber, 
shingles and other articles of commerce and merchandise. Here 
the first plows and chairs were made and the first blacksmith- 
ing done, in this county. Steamboats visited it regularly and 
discharged valuable cargoes to its merchants and flat boats were 
built by scores and launched direct for New Orleans. It was 
the headquarters for flatboatmen from far and near. The real 
builder of the town was Dr. Ezra Baker, a man of good educa- 
tion, fine presence, generous impulses and an impelling ambi- 
tion to accomplish things that were worthwhile in business. He 
erected a flourmill, sawmill, shingle mill, a pork packing house 
and built a large steamboat, all of which greatly enhanced the 
property and fame of the town. Unhappily for Dr. Baker, for- 
tune frowned upon him, fate blighted all his fair prospects of 
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happiness, his wealth and credit gone, he was left in wretched- 
ness and despair to find a mendicant's home and died in a Phil- 
adelphia alms house, in which city he was born to an enviable 
inheritance of wealth and family honor. His son, Dorsey, 
crossed the plains from here to Walla Walla, Washington, and 
became a millionaire in later life. 

The building of the old Cairo and Vincennes railroad was 
the day of "doom" for Rochester. 

Illinois is rich in the remains, relics and implements of 
prehistoric races and Indian tribes and rare and extensive 
collections of them have been obtained from their ancient 
abodes and places of interment. These races carved and 
painted, grotesque images of men and animals and many fan- 
tastic figures, on the faces of projecting rocks and exposed 
bluffs. The most remarkable feat performed by these vanished 
races of men was the rearing of stupendous mounds, the real 
purpose of which, and the manner of their construction, are 
veiled in obscurity as dim as that of the Egyptian pyramids, 
the famous round towers of Ireland and the cromlechs of the 
British Isles, but it is a reasonable conjecture that the purposes 
for which all were erected were principally defense, worship 
and entombment. These mounds generally abound along 
rivers. About seven miles down the river on the Indiana side 
at Foot's Pond, is one and also one on the Mayne Farm, near 
the Bon Pas, in this county. These mounds are more than 
thirty feet in height and cover fully one-half acre of ground, 
being almost identical in form and size, thus indicating that 
they were constructed by a kindred race or tribe. This bluff, 
the fields around old Rochester and Brewer Hill, almost adjoin- 
ing this place, were abundantly stored with prehistoric and 
Indian relics and ethnographic treasure of great value. 

That this immediate territory was inhabited by a race of 
men, anterior to the Indian, is conclusively established by the 
artificial mounds, by the discovery of many ossuaries, which 
were used for burial purposes and in a mode never practiced by 
the Indian, by deposits of kitchen refuse and the traditions of 
the Indians themselves. On this very crest have been found 
some of the finest and most perfect specimens of pottery ever 
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unearthed in this valley, nearly all of which had, evidently, 
been buried with great care, being protected by slabs of stone 
for the purpose of preserving and protecting it. Perhaps it was 
interred in this manner by some fleeing tribe, in the hope that 
some day they might return and recover it. Some tradition of 
such buried treasure must have caused the Indians, who came 
here in 1872, to make their mysterious visit to this place. The 
magnificent collection of the Mount Oarmel High School was 
procured here. Stone axes, arrow heads, spear heads, stone and 
copper pipes, pottery of many varieties, and mortars have been 
collected here, by investigators and sent to the Smithsonian 
Institute and other museums of natural history. Many of the 
graves were lined with rock, some of very large size and show- 
ing clearly that they had been taken from the rapids at 
Kochester. 

The most complete and instructive study and research 
made of the prehistoric races and the Indians who congregated 
here, and in other parts of the county, was made by the late Dr. 
Jacob Schneck. He was a lover of natural science, a tireless 
student, an eminent botanist and a patient and capable investi- 
gator. The very thorough investigations and reports he made 
on the aborigines of this county, comprise about all we know of 
real value concerning them. He located ninety-two mounds 
and many of which he fully explored and of which he wrote 
detailed and interesting accounts of much scientific value. 
Here he conducted his most elaborate explorations and made 
his most valuable discoveries. He loved these bluffs and for 
him they had an irresistible fascination. Their beauty charmed 
him and with eager expectancy he delved here into the 
mysteries of departed races. Mr. Carlton will show you a 
calumet, or "Pipe of Peace" found here. They are very rare 
and it is said that only twenty-eight are known to be extant. 

Pearl fishing has been an important industry since the 
days of the Macedonians. In the time of the Ptolemies pearl 
fishing was carried on in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It 
was a custom of the ancient orient to sprinkle seed pearl and 
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gold dust on the princess of royal blood and it is to this custom 
that Milton refers in the following lines : 

"Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold." 

Pearls have always been esteemed as among the rarest of 
personal ornaments; even Julius Caesar regarded them so 
highly that he presented a breastplate of British pearls to one 
of his greatest generals. The pearl and mussel industry was 
developed here in 1892 and it has been estimated that nearly a 
million dollars worth of pearls and mussels have been taken 
from the river between here and Mount Carmel. There are 
more than twenty varieties of pearls, eleven of which are the 
same varieties as had been found by Dr. Schneck in mounds 
and the sites of ancient Indian villages along the river. The 
vast beds of mussels were being rapidly exhausted and protec- 
tive legislation became necessary for preserving them from 
utter depletion. Little did the pioneers dream that beneath 
the bosom of the limpid waters of this stream there was stored 
such wealth and that some day it would sell for tens of thous- 
ands of dollars and in a particular instance a single piece 
would sell as high as eight thousand dollars, or that the bed of 
the river was a great vein of coal, where, at extremely low 
water, their descendants would drive in and secure their win- 
ter's supply of coal, as many of us have seen them do. 

In its early days Wabash County was divided into Military 
Districts and John McCleary was the Captain of his district. 
Daniel Keen, a brawny and fearless man, came into this settle- 
ment in 1819. His cabin was used as the first sanctuary in the 
community, where the gospel was preached to the white men 
and where converted sinners often had the "jerks." The 
"Newlights" invaded the neighborhood about the same time 
and organized a society. In the same year William Townsend, 
a bachelor and a Methodist exhorter, opened and taught the 
first school, in the log house of a benevolent neighbor. The first 
Catholic Church in the county was erected on Brewer Hill, 
about 1835, for the spiritual accommodation of the French set- 
tlers, who were ministered to by French Priests who came from 
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Vincennes. It was called St. Rose. The organization was long 
since disbanded and the building, which was brick, removed 
and now only fragments of the foundation, the little cemetery 
with its graves, now all unmarked but the one in which sleep 
the three Irish brothers, and the great oaks that grow thereby, 
are left to mark the hallowed spot where once stood the humble 
fane of devout pioneers. From time now almost immemorial, 
there has been a tradition that a sister of the celebrated states- 
man, John C. Calhoun, lies buried near this monument and that 
she was the wife of Thomas Baird, who came here from Ken- 
tucky in 1816. 

In these striving, strenuous, restless, pleasure-seeking 
days, but few people seem to have any true veneration for the 
good names or sincere appreciation for the humble achieve- 
ments of their ancestors. The history of their lives and times 
are little regarded and but desultory and languid efforts are 
made to preserve their memories from the shades of oblivion. 

This suitable monument, which with grateful hearts and 
appropriate ceremonies we today dedicate to John McCleary 
and his fellow pioneers, will, we hope, perpetuate their hon- 
ored names to future generations. 

"Of t did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield; 

How bowed the woods beneath their stroke. 
Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor." 



